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(g) Error detection and recovery in a data processing system. 



An error detecting and recovery subsystem which can be easily modified for use with any date 
processing System which is being monitored is disclosed. The subsystem employs a 
including the rules for defining the system state, the error states, and the sequences of rec o^ adbom 
to be taken depending upon the comparison between the system state and the error ^^J 1 ^^ 
defining the system state, include means for determining selected system ^ the wenc^ 

of recovery actions are specified using an index into a set of elemental recovery actons. Because the 
svstem state error state, and sequence of recovery actions are defined in a user editable file, 
Sr^attons 'to the error detection and recovery scheme can be made without re^mp.Ung the 
recovery subsystem program code. Such modifications to the subsystem may therefore be made on a 
real time basis. 
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This invention relates to the detection of and 
recovery from a software or hardware error in a data 
processing system. More particularly, the invention 
relates to an error detection recovery subsystem 
which is easily reconfigured. The invention finds par- 
ticular but not exclusive application to a data proces- 
sing system in which modifications are frequently 
made to the hardware and software. 

Computer or data processing systems typically 
comprise a plurality of hardware components such as 
processors, memory devices, input/output devices 
and telecommunications devices. In addition, such 
systems also comprise a plurality of software compo- 
nents such as operating systems, application support 
systems, applications, processes/data structures, 
etc. A fault or an error in any one of these hardware 
or software components can invalidate the results of 
a computer system action. Much effort has therefore 
been invested in discovering and correcting such 
errors. 

When an error is discovered in a data processing 
system, a specific recovery action, or series of 
actions, is generated to restore the system to working 
order. These actions include restarting a software pro- 
cess, reinitializing a data area, rebooting a central 
processing unit, resetting a piece of hardware, etc. In 
a complicated system, it is often difficult to determine 
in real time which basic hardware or software compo- 
nents of the system are at fault and require the atten- 
tion of recovery actions. Because the availability of 
the entire data processing system is dependent upon 
a rapid reacquisition of full working status, an efficient 
strategy is required to minimize system recovery time. 

One known method for recovery from a detected 
error is to examine ail known system variables to pre- 
cisely determine the state of the data processing sys- 
tem. The actual system state is then compared to all 
possible system states for which a sequence of recov- 
ery actions is known. The possible system states are 
referred to as "error states" and are retained in system 
memory. If the actual system state matches an error 
state, the sequence of recovery actions associated 
with such error state is invoked. 

The detailed logic necessary to implement an 
error recovery subsystem is complex and often 
requires a significant development effort The large 
number of system variables in a data processing sys- 
tem results in an Immense number of system states 
which must be detectable, and in an immense number 
of error states which must be retained in memory. 
Moreover, although new error conditions are fre- 
quently identified during the life of the data processing 
system, additions and modifications to the logic of an 
error recovery subsystem are very difficult and expen- 
sive. For example, the logic used to program the sys- 
tem must be redesigned to retain and utilize new error 
states and their associated sequences of recovery 
actions as they are discovered. In addition, redesign 



is necessary as the appropriate sequence of recovery 
actions for a given error state changes due to aging 
of the data processing system components. The 
design and maintenance of error recovery subsys- 
5 terns thus tend to be. costly and unresponsive to the 
experience gained during the life of a data processing 
system. 

One additional strategy used to minimize recov- 
ery time for data processing systems is to attempt 
10 recovery at the level of the simplest, most elementary 
component which could have caused the observed 
error condition. If reinitialization of that lowest level 
component fails to clear the error condition, a compo- 
nent at a next higher level (having a larger and more 
15 comprehensive function) is reinitialized. If the error is 
still not cleared, components at ever higher and 
higher levels are reinitialized until the error condition 
is cleared. If, after a predetermined time-out period or 
after the highest level component possibly involved in 
20 the error is reinitialized, and the error condition 
remains, the error recovery subsystem is deemed to 
have failed and an alarm is used to alert personnel to 
take corrective action. This type of multi-level pro- 
cedural strategy for recovering from errors is known 
25 as a multi-staged error recovery system. 

US-A- 4,866,71 2 discloses an error recovery sub- 
system which is somewhat modifiable. The error 
recovery subsystem includes a user editable error 
table and a user editable action table. The error table 
30 has one entry for each possible error state and con- 
tains a count increment for each sequence of recov- 
ery actions that might be taken to correct that error 
condition. The action table includes action codes 
uniquely identifying each sequence of recovery 
35 actions and an error count threshold for each possible 
sequence of recovery actions. The subsystem 
accumulates error count increments for each possible 
sequence of recovery actions and, when the corre- 
sponding threshold is exceeded, initiates the 
40 associated sequence of recovery actions. Because 
the error table and action table are user editable, the 
subsystem is easily modified to account for new error 
states, to associate a different known sequence of 
recovery actions with a particular error state, and to 
45 adjust the error count thresholds. It is unclear, how- 
ever, how to cope with the very large number of sys- 
tem variables in determining the system state. Also, 
although one can change the sequence of recovery 
actions (from one specified sequence to another 
50 specified sequence) associated with an error state by 
changing the action code, there is no simple way to 
create a new sequence of recovery actions as the sys- 
tem ages. Instead, the logic must be redesigned. 
Even if the error recovery system is implemented as 
55 software/microcode programming, such program 
must be modified and then recompiled as a new code 
load before installation, thereby slowing system main- 
tenance. In addition, the particular error recovery sub- 
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system disclosed is limited to multi-staged error 
recovery systems. 

The object of the present invention is to provide 
an improved means for error detection and recovery 
in a data processing system. 

In accordance with the present invention, means 
for detecting and recovering from errors in a data pro- 
cessing system comprises means for determining 
selected system variables of r data processing sys- 
tem so as to define the system state of the. data pro- 
cessing system, the selected system variables being 
changeable by a user of the data processing system; 
means modifiable by a user for defining at least one 
error state of the data processing system; means for 
comparing the system state with the error state or 
states to determine if any error state matches the sys- 
tem state; and means for involving a system recovery 
action, the recovery action involved being dependent 
on the error state. 

An advantage provided by this means is that the 
choice of system variables used to define the system 
state of a data processing system can be varied by the 
user which means that changes made to the data pro- 
cessing system can be easily reflected in the error 
detecting and recovery means without having to rede- 
sign any logic. 

In order that the invention will be fully understood, 
a preferred embodiment thereof will now be described 
with reference to the accompanying drawings in 
which: 

FIG. 1 is a front, perspective cut-away view of an 
optical disk library for implementing a preferred 
embodiment of the present invention; 
FIG. 2 is the same view as in FIG. 1 except that 
the console panel has been swung aside and the 
fan has been removed; 

FIG. 3 is a rear, perspective cut-awry view of the 
optical disk library of FIGS. 1 and 2; 
FIG. 4 is a magnified view of the robotic picker 
and gripper of FIG. 3; 

FIG. 5 is a schematic diagram of the optical disk 
library hardware of FIGS. 1-4; 
FIG. 6 is a schematic block diagram of the system 
controller of the optical disk library of FIGS. 1-5; 
FIG. 7 is a schematic block diagram of an error 
information block and a request block used in 
accordance with a preferred embodiment of the 
present invention; 

FIG. 8 is an example of the user editable data file 
contents using the structured reference lan- 
guage; 

FIGS. 9 and 10 are schematic diagrams of the 
error recovery subsystem internal data structures 
created during initialization; 
FIG. 11 is a flowchart of the operations of the sys- 
tem controller of an optical disk library in translat- 
ing a network request received at its upper 
interface into SCSI command packets at its lower 
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interface; 

FIG. 12 is a high level flowchart of the operations 
of the error recovery subsystem; 
FIG. 13 is a flowchart of the translate routine cal- 
5 led in FIG. 12; 

FIG. 14 is a flowchart of the compare routine cal- 
led in FIG. 12; and 

FIG. 15 isaflowchart of the recover routine called 
in FIG. 12. 

10 Referring now more particularly to the drawings, 

like numerals denote like features and structural ele- 
ments in the various figures. The generic error recov- 
ery subsystem will be described as embodied in an 
optical disk library, but could be implemented in any 

is data processing system. Automated storage libraries 
include a plurality of storage cells for retaining remov- 
able data storage media, such as magnetic tapes, 
magnetic disks, or optical disks, a robotic picker 
mechanism, and one or more internal peripheral stor- 

20 age devices. Each data storage medium may be con- 
tained in a cassette or cartridge housing for easier 
handling by the picker. The picker operates on com- 
mand to transfer the data storage media between the 
storage cells and the internal peripheral storage 

25 devices without manual assistance. Once a data stor- 
age medium is mounted in an internal peripheral stor- 
age device, data may be written to or read out from 
that medium for as long as the system so requires. 
Data is stored on a medium in the form of one ormore 

30 files, each file being a logical data set An optical disk 
library is a type of automated storage library. 

Referring to FIGS. 1-4, various views of such an 
optical disk library is shown. The library 1 includes a 
housing 2 enclosing most of the working parts of the 

35 library and having front and rear door panels (not 
shown) for interior access. Library 1 further includes 
a plurality of optical disk storage cells 3 and a plurality 
of internal optical disk drives 4. Each storage ceil 3 is 
capable of storing one optical disk having data recor- 

40 ded on one or both sides thereof. The data stored on 
each side of a disk is referred to as a "volume". In the 
preferred embodiment, library 1 includes one hundred 
and forty four storage cells 3 arranged in two 72 stor- 
age cell columns and up to four optical disk drives 4. 

45 The optical disks may include ablative, phase- 
change, magneto-optic, or any other optical recording 
layers and may be read-only, write-once, or rewrit- 
able, as is known, so long as they are compatible with 
optical disk drives 4. In addition, the optical disks may 

so be recorded in a spiral or concentric track pattern. The 
precise recording format is not part of the subject 
invention and may be any known in the art A robotic 
picker 5 includes a single gripper 6 capable of acces- 
sing an optical disk in any of storage cells 3 or drives 

55 4 and transferring such optical disks therebetween. In 
the preferred embodiment, the optical disks are con- 
figured in cartridges for easy handling by gripper 6 
and are 5 and 1/4 inch form factor disks, but in alter- 

4 
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native embodiments could be any size compatible 
with drives 4 and gripper 6. 

Although the front face of housing 2 is not shown 
in FIG. 1, certain portions of library 1 protrude through 
such front face of housing 2 for operator access. 
These portions are part of a console door 7 and 
include all or part of a power indicator/switch 8, an 
entry/exit slot 9 f an external optical disk drive 10, a 
console 11, and a keyboard 12. Console door 7 can 
be swung aside to allow access therebehind, when 
necessary, as shown in FIG. 2. Slot 9 is used for 
inserting optical disks to or removing optical disks 
from library 1. Commands may be provided by an 
operator to library 1, via keyboard 12, to have picker 
5 receive an optical disk inserted at slot 9 and trans- 
port such disk to a storage cell 3 or drive 4, or to have 
picker 5 retrieve an optical disk from a storage cell 3 
or drive 4 and deliver such disk to slot 9 for removal 
from library 1. Console 11 allows an operator to moni- 
tor and control certain operations of library 1 without 
seeing inside housing 2. External optical disk drive 10, 
unlike drives 4, cannot be accessed by gripper 6. 
Drive 10 must instead be loaded and unloaded man- 
ually. Library 1 also includes an optical disk drive 
exhaustfan 14, an external disk drive exhaustfan 15, 
and power supplies 16. 

Once library 1 is powered on, commands 
received at keyboard 12 are forwarded to a system 
controller 17. In the preferred embodiment, system 
controller 17 is an IBM PS/2 Model 80 personal com- 
puter using the OS/2 operating system. The IBM PS/2 
model 80 personal computer includes main memory 
and one or more storage media, such as those infixed 
or floppy disk drives. System controller 17 issues 
instructions to drives 4, external drive 10, and picker 
5 as will be described. Drive controller cards 13 and 
picker 5 controller card 18 convert known small com- 
puter system interface (SCSI) command packets 
issued by system controller 17 into the elec- 
tromechanical action of drives 4, external drive 10, 
and picker 5. The movement of picker 5 within library 
1 is X-Y in nature. Movement in the vertical direction 
is driven by a vertical direction motor 19 and move- 
ment in the horizontal direction is driven by a horizon- 
tal direction motor 20. Motor 19 turns a lead screw 21 
to move picker 5 vertically. Motor 20 turns belts 22 and 
23 to move picker 5 horizontally. In addition, picker 5 
may be rotated to bring either side of an optical disk 
within the grasp of gripper6 to an upright position. The 
remaining physical features of library 1 are not shown 
in the drawing, or are shown but not labeled for the 
purpose of simplification. 

Referring to FIG. 5, the system connections of lib- 
rary 1 will now be described. System controller 17 is 
attached to one or more host system processors 30 
to receive input therefrom and to transmit output 
thereto. System processor 30 can be a host central 
processing unit (CPU), such as an IBM 3090 main- 



frame processor using the MVS or VM operating sys- 
tem or IBM AS/400 midrange computer using the 
OS/400 or AIX operating system, or a network of pro- 
cessors, such as IBM PS/2 personal computers using 
5 the OS/2 or DOS operating system and arranged in a 
local area network (LAN). The connections to system 
processor 30 are not shown. If system processor 30 
is an IBM 3090 mainframe processor, the connection 
could be made using an IBM System/370 channel 
10 attachment according to the interface described in 
IBM Document # SA22-7091-00, "IBM Channel-to- 
Channel Adapter", June, 1983, IBM Document # 
GA22-6974-09, "IBM System/360 and System 370 
I/O Interface Channel to Control Unit Original Equip- 
15 ment Manufacturers Information", February, 1988, 
and IBM Document # SA22-7085-01 . "IBM Sys- 
tem/370 Extended Architecture Principles of Oper- 
ation", January, 1987. If system processor 30 is an 
IBM AS/400 midrange computer, the connection 
20 could be made using a direct, SCSI interface attach- 
ment wherein library 1 is directly controlled by the host 
system according to ANSI standard X3T9.2/86-1 09 
rev. 5. If system processor30 is a plurality of IBM PS/2 
personal computers arranged in a LAN, the connec- 
25 tion could be made using the NETBIOS control prog- 
ram interface of the IBM Token Ring Network LAN 
attachment, according to the protocols described in 
IBM Document* SC21-9526, "Distributed Data Man- 
agement Level 2.0 Architecture Reference", March, 
30 1989. The preferred embodiment of library 1 will 
hereinafter be described as used as a file server in a 
LAN environment wherein library 1 appears to the 
system as a shared, general storage device. 

System controller 17 is attached to drives 4, 
35 picker 5, and external optical disk drive 10 via known 
single-ended SCSI connections, including SCSI bus 
31. In an alternative embodiment, system controller 
17 may be similarly connected to another physical box 
to direct the operations of such other box, not shown 
40 in the drawing. The other box would be essentially 
identical to that shown in FIGS. 1-4, except that the 
other box would not physically include a system con- 
troller therein, but would instead be controlled by sys- 
tem controller 17 via SCSI bus 32. The logical 
45 subsystem including both physical boxes, one box 
with a system controller and one box without a system 
controller, is considered to be a single library. In addi- 
tion, for use in certain environments, two system con- 
trollers can be connected via an RS-232 interface (not 
so shown) to create a library including two boxes with 
system controllers and two boxes without system con- 
trollers, and so on. 

Referring to FIG. 6, a functional component level 
description of system controller 17 will now be pro- 
55 vided. Generally, system controller 17 is designed to 
support major library functions such as creating and 
deleting files, writing to and reading from the files, 
moving optical disks between storage cells 3, drives 
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4, and slot 9, and providing statistics on usage and 
errors. Volumes in the library appear as subdirec- 
tories in the root directory of a single drive. Labels 
assigned to each volume represent the subdirectory 
name. System processor 30 is able to read the root 5 
directory, but cannot store files in the root directory. 
Any paths accessed on a volume appear as paths 
under the subdirectory element that represents the 
volume label. Library 1 requires no instruction as to 
the physical location of the volume within library 1 , the 10 
drive 4 in which to mount the volume, etc. Instead, 
system controller 17 makes all such determinations 
and directs the appropriate actions. Library manage- 
ment is thus transparent to users. 

A generic library file server (GLFS) 50 controls 15 
the library with a set of generic, intermediate 
hardware commands through a formally defined inter- 
face which will be described later herein. Data is mani- 
pulated by GLFS 50 at the logical record level allowing 
for data access in quantities spanning from a single 20 
byte to complete, variable length data objects. An 
operating system 51 mediates the flow of control and 
directs incoming operating system commands from 
the external interfaces into the library subsystem. 
Operating system 51 can be any of several known 25 
operating systems and in the preferred embodiment is 
the OS/2 operating system. The use of the OS/2 
operating system generally allows for control of library 
1 through standard fixed disk operating system com- 
mands. Library control is directed through a unique 30 
command, DosFsCtL This command is used to sup- 
port initialization, entry/exit of an optical disk from lib- 
rary 1 , read/store the library map file, mount/demount 
an optical disk in drive 10, enable/disable virtual drive 
option, etc. Drive control is directed through a unique 35 
command, DosDevlOCtl. The remainder of the prog- 
rammed control for library 1 is retained in microcode 
which is uploaded into the main memory of system 
controller 17 from a storage medium resident therein 
at initialization. In alternative embodiments, some 40 
function required to support the microprogrammed 
control may also be provided as a utility to the operat- 
ing system running in system processor 30. 

The OS/2 operating system includes several adv- 
anced operating system concepts integral to system 45 
controller 17. These advanced concepts are dynamic 
link libraries, installable file systems, and multitask- 
ing. A dynamic link library (DLL) is a file containing a 
set of functions each of which may be dynamically 
loaded as needed. Normally, a program is compiled so 
and linked with the compiled program code of all of the 
functions the program might invoke before It can be 
executed. A DLL permits a program to invoke func- 
tions compiled and linked into independent modules 
of program code. OS/2 includes a set of DLL modules 55 
mat can be invoked as required. Using a custom DLL 
module, OS/2 can be made to control non-standard 
storage devices. The custom DLL module is known as 



an installable file system (IFS). Each function suppor- 
ted by an IFS is known as an entry point. For 
additional information on installable file systems, see 
IBM Document* G362-0001-03, "IBM Personal Sys- 
tems Developer", Fall , 1989. In the preferred embo- 
diment, GLFS 50 is implemented as an IFS to the 
OS/2 operating system with prescribed entry points. 

Another important aspect of the OS/2 operating 
system is multitasking. Multitasking is the ability of a 
system to run multiple programs concurrently. The 
system processor's time is apportioned amongst 
tasks each appearing to be running as rf no other 
tasks are present. A separate environment is main- 
tained for each task; memory and register contents for 
each task are isolated to avoid interference with each 
other. A task and its associated environment is refer- 
red to as a "thread". Programs can include a code 
area and a data area in the main memory of the IBM 
PS/2 model 80 personal computer. The code area is 'w' 
the section of memory containing the instructions 
being executed for any given thread. The data area is 
the section of memory (or registers) that is manipu- 
lated during execution of the instructions. Because 
the same code area may be used for several threads, 
each thread may point to the same code area for 
execution but includes its own isolated data area. 

The upper interface translator 80 is responsible 
for translating between upper interface commands 
and those of GLFS 50. The lower interface translator 
90 is responsible for translating between the com- 
mands issued by GLFS 50 and those of the lower 
interface. Translators 80 and 90 are each implemen- 
ted as distinct linkable modules with clearly defined 
interfaces, thereby permitting easy attachment of lib- 
rary 1 to new upper and lower interfaces. The only 
impact of attachment to a new interface is the creation 
of a new portion of translators 80 and 90 - the generic 
nature of GLFS 50 allows it to remain unchanged. 

The upper interfaces of library 1 include the lib- 
rary configuration, map, and system performance 
files, console 11 (and keyboard 12), and the network 
interface. The library configuration, library map, and 
system performance files are not shown in the draw- 
ing, but are stored on the fixed disk drive of system 
controller 1 7. These files are maintained by the library 
operator or maintenance personnel. The library con- 
figuration file lists various characteristics of the 
hardware configuration of library 1, such as the num- 
ber of physical boxes in library 1, the number of drives 
4 and 10 in each physical box, whether a drive is an 
internal drive 4 or an external drive 10, the number of 
storage cells 3 in each physical box, the SCSI addres- 
ses of each picker 5 and drive 4 or drive 1 0, etc. The 
library map file lists various characteristics of the opti- 
cal disks in library 1 , such as the volume label of each 
optical disk in library 1, the address of the home stor- 
age cell for each optical disk in library 1, free space 
information for each optical disk, and certain usage 
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statistics for each optical disk, such as the number of 
mounts, the date and time of last access, etc. System 
controller 17 uses the library configuration and map 
files to identify the number and arrangement of 
resources in the library, and adjusts the files as the 
status of the resources in library 1 changes. The sys- 
tem performance file lists certain operator specified 
parameters not relevantto the present invention. Con- 
sole 1 1 is used to exhibit the ongoing status of the lib- 
rary components and make commands and utility 
functions, such as error reporting, available to the 
operator. Keyboard 12 allows the operator to make 
manual input to library 1 , such as in response to infor- 
mation received via console 11. Console 11 and 
keyboard 12 are linked to GLFS 50 by console driver 
81 and console logical manager 83. The network is 
linked to LAN adapter driver 82 and NETBIOS net- 
work control program 84. The network interface 
allows a processor on the network to remotely gain 
access to library 1, which acts as afile server thereto. 

GLFS request manager 52 is the interface to 
operating system 51 and responds to the same set of 
entry points that the OS/2 operating system uses to 
communicate with any IFS. GLFS request manager 
52 is responsible for breaking down operating system 
commands to accomplish library functions, which it 
does by calling routines found in the process control 
manager (PCM) 53a to accomplish each step. PCM 
53a is a set of utility routines, some of which require 
the generation of request blocks, that assist the sys- 
tem in breaking down and processing commands. 
The routines parse directory path strings, enter optical 
disks into the library, locate volumes, allocate drives 
to a volume, flip optical disks so as to present the 
volume on the opposite side for mounting, mount 
volumes, demount volumes, exit optical disks from the 
library etc. The directory management scheme (DMS) 
53b is a module of code which satisfies the IFS file 
specification for monitoring the open/closed status of 
the user files in library 1 , as is well known, and is used 
to manipulate such user files. Use of the IFS interface 
in such an internal module allows for easy adaptation 
of external IFS-style implementations of directory 
management schemes. 

The power on initialization (POl) module 54 man- 
ages the power on and reset functions of the controller 
and is invoked by operating system 51 at initialization. 
POl module 54 is responsible for functions such as 
determining and reporting the results of component 
self-testing and reading the library configuration and 
status files. Errors are processed by an error recovery 
module 56 and an error logging module 57. Recovery 
module 56 processes all errors, including dynamic 
device reallocation and retries of device commands. 
Logging module 57 Is responsible for saving error 
information and reporting it to the operator via con- 
solle11. 

The resource manager 60 dynamically allocates 



and deallocates control blocks in the data area of sys- 
tem controller 17, including request blocks, drive con- 
trol blocks, and error information blocks. Request 
blocks are used to request a hardware event for drives 
s 4 or picker 5. Drive control blocks are used to store 
status information relating to drives 4, as will be des- 
cribed later herein. Error information blocks are used 
to store the information needed to report, isolate, and 
possibly retry an error. The allocation and deallo- 
10 cation of control blocks is accomplished using a list of 
the free space available in the main memory of the 
IBM PS/2 model 80 personal computer maintained by 
resource manager 60. Note that both error recovery 
module 56 and resource manager 60 are connected 
is to most of the components of system controller 17 
shown in FIG. 6, such connections not being shown 
for simplification. 

The schedulers 61 and 62 are responsible for 
verifying some of the contents of the request blocks 
20 and entering them into the pipe for the hardware 
device that will process the request A pipe is a 
queued data path leading from one thread to another 
and can be accessed by any thread knowing the 
assigned identifier of the pipe. The dispatchers 63 and 
25 64 are responsible for validating the request blocks, 
ensuring that the requests are ready to be executed, 
and dispatching the request as appropriate to the 
drive logical manager 91 and the library logical man- 
ager 92. The coordinator 65 is responsible for coor- 
30 dinating request execution for dispatchers 63 and 64. 
The coordinator accomplishes such using a table hav- 
ing an entry for each request block received from 
PCM 53a. Each entry lists the supporting request 
blocks associated with a particular request block. A 
35 request requiring the prior completion of another 
request is referred to as "dependent", the request that 
must first be completed is referred to as "supporting". 
Coordinator 65 withholds execution of dependent 
request until associated supporting requests have 
40 been executed. If a supporting request fails execution 
coordinator 65 rejects requests dependent thereon. 

Logical managers 91 and 92 are responsible for 
translating the generic library commands in the form 
of request blocks into the equivalent device level com- 
45 mands in the form of SCSI data packets. Logical man- 
agers 91 and 92 are also responsible for receiving 
hardware status information from the drive driver 93 
and the library driver 94 respectively. Drivers 93 and 
94 directly manipulate the hardware and physical 
50 memory. Drivers 93 and 94 perform all communi- 
cations with their respective hardware and also res- 
pond to interrupts. Logical manager 91 and drive 
driver 93 control drives 4, logical manager 92 and lib- 
rary driver 94 control picker 5. Although not shown in 
55 FIG. 6 for simplicity, there are actually multiple drive 
dispatchers 63, drive logical managers 91, and drive 
drivers 93 - one set for each drive 4 or 10 in library 1. 
Each set is connected to a different data pipe. 
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Referring to FIG. 7, the internal data blocks gras- 
sed to error recovery module 56 upon the detection of 
an error are shown. In library 1, the internal data 
blocks used for error recovery are the error infor- 
mation block created by the section of functional code 
encountering the error and the request block which 
initiated the operation of such code. In the drawing, 
the column to the left of the blocks shows the offset 
in bytes from the beginning of a block at which a par- 
ticularfield in the block begins. The column to the right 
of the blocks shows the size of the field. Any fields less 
than a byte in size are padded with zero bits when they 
are inserted into the system state, as will be des- 
cribed. In alternative embodiments, any number and 
size of data structures could be used, as required by 
the particular data processing system. The meaning 
and type of data in the fields is not importantto the pre- 
sent invention, an overview of the fields shown in the 
drawing is provided herein merely as an example. 

There are six fields in the twelve byte error infor- 
mation block. The first field is the error information 
block identifier. The error information block identifier 
begins in the first byte of the error information block 
and occupies three bytes thereof. The second field is 
the function field and identifies the code routine in sys- 
tem controller 17 that encountered the error condition. 
The function field begins at the fourth byte of the error 
information block (because the error information block 
identifier occupied the first three bytes thereof) and 
occupies one byte. The third field is the location field, 
which identifies the location at which an error occurs 
within the particular routine encountering the error. 
The fourth field in the error information block is the 
return code field, which identifies the result a request 
receives from a code routine not immediately capable 
of reporting an error to error recovery module 56. The 
return code field begins with the sixth byte of the error 
information block and occupies two bytes therein. The 
fifth field is the type field, which indicates the error 
type. The error type may be any one of five types. A 
resource error indicates that the operating system has 
denied a request for resources to support a particular 
function, such as not allocating memory for use by the 
function. A logicerror indicates a fault in the imple- 
mentation of the system code. The remaining three 
types of errors: library, drive, and card errors, corre- 
spond to errors of library 1 , drives 4 and 10, and cards 
13 and 18 respectively. The type field begins in byte 
8 of the error information block and extends for four 
bits. The last field is the request block pointer field 
which is simply a pointer to the request block 
associated therewith, if one exists. 

The fifteen byte request block includes eight 
fields. The first field of the request block is the request 
block name. The second field of the request block is 
the address or logical unit number of the device in 
which an error condition occurs and may also include 
the device type. For example, the device type may 
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indicate whether a particular optical disk drive in the 
library is write-once or rewritable in nature. The third 
field is the command field which indicates the com- 
mand being attempted when an error occurs. The 

5 return code field is analogous to that for the error infor- 
mation block. The fifth and sixth fields are the sense 
key and additional sense qualifier (ASQ) fields, which 
provide certain SCSI packet information for errors 
relating to drives 4 or 10 or library 1 only, as defined 

io in the aforementioned SCSI standard. The last two 
fields are the SCSI status and CMD status fields, 
which provide certain information for errors relating to 
cards 13 and 18. The request block fields begin at 
bytes 0, 3, 7, 9, 11,11, 12, and 13 and extend for 3, 

15 4, 2. 2. 1/2, 1/2, 1, and 2 bytes respectively. 

A user editable data file contains much of the 
information needed for error recovery, as specified by 
the user. The data file is shown in FIG. 8, and is used 
to determine the system state and to provide the error 

20 states and their associated sequences of individual 
recovery actions. The drawing shows the contents of 
the data file, as specified by the user in a structure 
reference language, which is used to simplify data 
input A small, sample data file is shown for conveni- 

25 ence purposes as the amount of data actually in the 
data file is too large to show in its entirety. The data 
file contains two basic types of information, infor- 
mation relating to the system state and information 
relating to the error states and associated sequences 

30 of recovery actions. 

The information related to the system state is a 
set of translation rules which are used to extract the 
relevant fields from the aforementioned blocks used 
in error recovery. Fields determined to be of no value 

35 in error recovery (during system development or use), 
no matter what their contents, are simply not specified 
for extraction. In addition, because the rules are in a 
user editable data file, a change to the definition of the 
system state is simple. The change to the definition of 

40 the system state allows for a change of the relevant 
fields used to define the system state variable. 
Additional or different error information can be collec- 
ted for use by the error recovery code by simply 
changing the tables without changing the code, 

45 thereby, permitting easy field update without change 
or recompilatton of the product code. 

Each data field in the system state is derived 
using one rule. NUMRULES is used to specify the 
number of rules and thus the number of fields in the 

so system state. Four rules are shown in the example, 
one per line. The number following a "D" indicates the 
displacement in bytes from the beginning of the block. 
The number following the *B" indicates the displace- 
ment In bits from the beginning of the specified byte. 

ss The number following the "L." indicates the number of 
bits to be extracted beginning from the specified bit. 
The extracted data is always padded to create a full 
byte or bytes. Applying the rules, one can see thatthe 

8 
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first rule in FIG. 8 specifies the entire function field of 
the error information block as the first byte in the sys- 
tem state. The second rule specifies the type field of 
the error information block as the second byte in the 
system state The hyphen followed by the number "8" 
in the third and fourth rules specifies the pointer to the 
request block in the last field of the error information 
block. Thus, the third rule specifies the command field 
of the request block as the third byte in the system 
state and the fourth rule specifies the ASQ field of the 
request block as the fourth and last byte in the system 
state. The jump to each block is considered a "step". 
The first two rules specify one step each (to the error 
information block) and the last rules specify two steps 
each (to the error information block and then to the 
request block). The number of steps cannot exceed 
the number of blocks used. 

The information related to the error states and 
associated sequences of individual recovery actions 
is essentially a table specifying such error states and 
indices to the associated individual recovery actions. 
NUMERRORS is used to specify the number of error 
states (as shown, 17). RSSIZE is used to specify the 
maximum number of individual recovery actions 
associated with any error state. This number includes 
a termination indicator, as will be described. The table 
lists one error state and its associated indexes per 
line. The error state is specified prior to the arrow; the 
indexes are specified thereafter in sequence order. 
Each of the items in the error state is a byte value cor- 
responding to a byte value in the system state. The 
first byte of the error state corresponds to the first byte 
of the system state, the second byte of the error state 
corresponods to the second byte of the system state, 
etc. An "X" instead of a byte value is a "don't care" 
variable, meaning that such byte is not to be con- 
sidered in comparing the error state to the system 
state. Thus, the first error state in FIG. 8 matches the 
system state if the first byte of the system state is 1 
and the fourth and last byte of the system state is 7, 
regardless of the values of the second and third bytes 
of the system state. Similarly, the value of the fourth 
and last byte in the system state is of no consequence 
in matching the second error state to the system state. 
The use of don't care variables allows for a significant 
reduction in the number of error states which must he 
expressed and greatly increases the flexibility of the 
error state tables. In one embodiment, the last error 
state specified is a catch-all state (i.e. all don't care 
variables) to ensure that the system state matches at 
least one error state. 

The recovery action indices specify individual 
recovery actions. Each possible individual recovery 
action for library 1 is listed by index in the recovery 
action array, to be described. The individual recovery 
actions are at the most elemental level atwhich recov- 
ery actions may be specified. The individual recovery 
actions combine to form the recovery action sequ- 



ences used to recover from the associated error 
states. Thus, if the system state matches the first error 
state in the example shown in the drawing, the first 
five recovery actions are invoked for recovery. The 

5 termination designator indicates the end of the sequ- 
ence of recovery actions. If the system state matches 
the second error state, the second, third, and fourth 
recovery actions are invoked for recovery. If the sys- 
tem state matches the third error state, the first and 

10 third recovery actions are invoked for recovery, and 
so on. Because the sequences of recovery actions 
are specified in a user editable data file the creation 
of a new sequence of recovery actions for a given 
error state as library 1 ages is made simple - the user 

15 simply revises the indices associated with an error 
state. Provisions are also made in the structured 
reference language for remarks and comments, not 
shown in the drawing for convenience. 

20 METHOD OF OPERATION 

Initialization of library 1 is accomplished using 
operating system 51, GLFS request manager 52, 
resource manager 60, and POI module 54. After self 

25 testing of the library hardware to verify correct func- 
tion, operating system 51 is loaded and uses the OS/2 
config.sys file to set the operating system parameters 
and load drivers. Operating system 51 then generates 
an initialization command which is passed to GLFS 

30 request manager 52 and then on to POI module 54. 
POI module 54 reads the library configuration, map, 
and system performance files, creates the necessary 
internal data structures in the main memory of the IBM 
PS/2 Model 80 personal computer, and initiates sepa- 

35 rate threads for each hardware component of library 
1 specified in the library configuration file. Resource 
manager 60 initializes internal tables used in memory 
management. POI module 54 then queries system 
controller 17 and controller cards 13 and 18 for power 

40 on self-test results and reports any problems to error 
recovery module 56. Any errors detected during 
initialization are logged by error logging module 51 
and, if possible, recovered by error recovery module 
56. When system controller 17 is in a ready state, the 

45 system is receptive to activity from console 1 1 or the 
network interface. 

The necessary internal data structures for error 
recovery are also created during initialization. These 
data structures are parsed out of the user editable 

so data file and are shown in FIGS. 9 and 10. Although 
such data structures are not themselves actually user 
editable, they are considered usereditable for the pur- 
pose of this invention as the data file from which they 
are parsed at initialization is indeed user editable. 

55 FIG. 9 shows the master control block for error recov- 
ery, including its common area 130. Common area 
130 includes the number of translation rules, the size 
of a state variable, the number of error states, the size 
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of an individual recovery action, and an array of poin- 
ters to the rule structures 1 31 . There is one pointer per 
translation rule. Each rule structure 131 includes the 
byte displacement into the request block, bit displace- 
ment, bit length, and number of steps for the respec- 5 
th/e translation rule. Each rule structure 131 also 
includes an array of step structures, one step struc- 
ture per step in the translation rule. Each step struc- 
ture includes the type of field (pointer versus 
termination designator) and the byte displacement 10 
into the error information block. 

The common area 130 of the master control block 
also contains pointers to the error table 132. care 
table 133, and recovery table 134. FIG. 10 shows 
these tables along with the system state and the 15 
recovery action array. The error table and care table 
essentially divide the error state information from the 
data file into two tables. The error table merely lists the 
error states in the order in which it is preferred that 
they be compared to the system state. The care table 20 
merely lists the mask of don't care variables which 
overlays the error table during comparisons with the 
system state. The care table is shown in hexadecimal 
format, the "0" bytes represent don't care variables. 
The system state is compared to the error state using 25 
corresponding lines in the error and care tables. In the 
first comparison, the 4 bytes of the system state (0, 2, 
6, 7) are compared to 4 bytes in the first error state (1 f 
2, 6, 7). The care table indicates that the second and 
third bytes are don't cares, thus only the first and last 30 
bytes will determine if there is a match. Here, there is 
no match as the first byte of the system state and the 
first byte of the error state differ. In fact proceeding 
down through the tables, the system state first 
matches the third error state. Although numerical 35 
values are shown in the system state and error table 
for convenience, these values are actually expressed 
in binary form therein (which is why a byte is used) and 
the comparisons are actually bitwise comparisons. 

The recovery table effectively lists the recovery 40 
action index information from the data file. Each error 
state is assigned a recovery sequence. The recovery 
sequence is comprised of a sequence of recovery 
action indices padded at the end with zeros as 
required. The recovery action indices index into the 45 
recovery action array, which is also provided by the 
user and linked in at initialization. Each index corres- 
ponds to an actual elemental recovery action to be 
invoked for error recovery purposes (as part of a sequ- 
ence of such actions). Such indexing allows the user so 
to specify the elemental recovery actions in any order 
desired, regardless of how they were specified in the 
list of actions in library 1. The user simply chooses 
each index for a particular function so as to order the 
actions as desired. 55 

Referring to FIG. 11. the basic operations of sys- 
tem controller 17 will now be described. When a 
request is received from the network interface, the 



network control code will convert the request into a set 
of standard OS/2 operating system commands at step 
100. Operating system 51 will then issue the approp- 
riate IFS operating system calls to process the operat- 
ing system commands at step 101. GLFS request 
manager 52 receives the calls and breaks them down 
into simpler functions. For each function, GLFS 
request manager 52 will call a routine PCM 53 and/or 
DMS 536 and pass the appropriate subset of the data 
required for the routine as parameters at step 102. For 
each routine requiring hardware activity, PCM 53A 
and/or DMS 53B at step 103 calls resource manager 
60 to create a hardware level request block, issue 
such block to schedulers 61 and 62, and informs coor- 
dinator 65 of any hardware dependencies to allow for 
the proper sequencing of the request PCM 53A also 
returns control and status information to GLFS 
request manager 52 as each routine is completed. 

After checking the list of free space available in 
the main memory of the IBM PS/2 Model 80 personal 
computer, resource manager 60 allocates the 
required memory space for the request block. The 
routines calling resource manager 60 provide most of 
the information for a control block, resource manager 
60 fills in certain additional information to the control 
block identifier and the request block identifier. Drive 
scheduler 61 and library scheduler 62 receive all 
hardware event requests as request block identifiers 
and forward them to the data pipes connected to drive 
dispatcher 63 and library dispatcher 64 respectively. 
Dispatchers 63 and 64 wait on their respective data 
pipe for the existence of a request block identifier. 
After receiving a request block identifier, dispatchers 
63 and 64 call coordinator 65 to determine rf the 
request block is ready to be executed. Coordinator 65 
checks the table of request block dependencies and 
prevents dispatchers 63 and 64 from issuing the 
request block identifier until all supporting request 
blocks have been completed. When all request block 
dependencies have been met, the request block iden- 
tifier is issued to the respective logical manager 91 or 
92. 

At step 104, logical managers 91 and 92 receive 
the request block identifiers, construct the necessary 
SCSI hardware command packets to accomplish the 
requests, and issue the packets to drivers 93 and 94. 
The hardware then physically performs the requests. 
As each request is completed logical managers 91 
and 92 signal such completion. Dispatcher 63 or 64 
then issues the identifier of the next request block to 
the respective logical manager 91 or 92. 

ff at any time during the aforementioned oper- 
ations an error condition is encountered, error recov- 
ery module 56 is called. Referring to FIG. 12, error 
recovery module 56 is called when an error is discov- 
ered at step 220. The TRANSLATE routine is invoked 
at step 221 wherein error recovery module 56 
receives the error information block and request block 
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from operating system 51 and translates the infor- 
mation therein into a system state using the trans- 
lation rules. The COMPARE routine is invoked at step 
222 wherein the system state is compared to each of 
the error states in sequence until a match is found. 
The first match ends the comparisons; if more than 
one error state matches the system state, only the first 
match will be detected. By listing the error states in the 
order of degree of restriction (i.e. from those having 
the least number of don't care variables to those hav- 
ing the most number of don't care variables) of the 
associated sequence of recovery actions, it can be 
assured that the most specific possible sequence of 
recovery actions is attempted for recovery first. The 
RECOVER routine is invoked at step 223 wherein 
error recovery module 56 invokes the sequence of 
recovery actions for error recovery based upon the 
matched comparison state. At step 224, error recov- 
ery module 56 returns control to the calling function. 
The translate 221, compare 222, and recover 223 
routines are shown in further detail in FIGS. 13-15. 

Referring to FIG. 1 3, invocation of the TRANS- 
LATE routine begins at step 230. At step 231 , the first 
step of the first rule is considered. The step structure 
is retrieved at step 202 and step 200 branches 
according to whether the step is the last step. If not at 
the last step, the pointer to the request block is ext- 
racted at step 234. At step 236, branching occurs 
according to whether the pointer has been set. If so, 
the flow increments to the next step and returns to 
step 232 to get the new step structure. Such looping 
continues until the last step in the rule is located at 
step 233 or no data is found in the pointer at step 236. 
If the last step in the rule is located at step 233, the 
value of the field is extracted from the respective block 
at step 239 and placed in the current byte of the sys- 
tem state. If the pointer has not been set at step 236, 
a zero field is inserted into the current byte of the sys- 
tem state. When the pointer is not set, it implies that 
the data associated with that pointer is not required for 
the current system state (don't care variables are exp- 
ressed for those fields). In either case, step 241 then 
branches according to whether the flow has cycled 
through to the last rule. If not, the flow is incremented 
to the first step of the next rule at step 242 and returns 
at step 232 to derive the next byte of the system state 
using such next rule, if through the last rule, the 
TRANSLATE routine returns at step 243. 

Referring to FIG. 14, invocation of the COMPARE 
routine begins at step 270. At step 271 , the first byte 
of the system state, the first byte in the error state in 
the error table, and the first byte in the care table are 
retrieved. At step 272 the bytes are compared by a 
first bitwise exclusive OR (XOR) operation on the sys- 
tem state byte and the error table byte followed by a 
bitwise AND on the XOR result and the care table 
byte. If the result is not an all-zero byte, there is no 
match and step 273 branches to step 274. Step 274 



then branches according to the error state just com- 
pared. If the error state just compared (and not 
matched to the system state) Is not the last error state, 
the flow increments to the first byte in the next error 

5 state in the error table and the first byte in the next 
error state in the care table and returns to step 272 to 
perform another comparison. Such looping continues 
until the bytes match at step 272 or the last error state 
is reached at step 274. Once the bytes match at step 

10 273, step 277 branches according to whether the flow 
has reached the last bytes in the system state and the 
error state. If not, the flow is incremented to the next 
bytes in the same set of system state and error state 
bytes. If the last bytes have been reached, all prior 

is bytes must have matched and the entire system state 
and error state is a match. The flow then continues at 
step 279. Once the last error state is reached at step 
274, the flow again continues at step 279 to avoid end- 
lessly looping back to step 272. At step 279, the 

20 recovery sequence index associated with the 
matched error state is saved and the COMPARE 
routine returns at step 280. In the embodiment whe- 
rein the last error state specified is a catch-all state, 
thereby ensuring that the system state matches at 

25 least one error state, step 274 can be removed as it 
is impossible to reach the last error state without hav- 
ing matched the system state and error state at step 
273. 

Referring to FIG. 15, invocation of the RECOVER 
30 routine begins at step 290. At step 291, a copy is 
made of the sequence of recovery action indices 
using the saved recovery sequence index from step 
279. At step 292, the first recovery action index in the 
sequence (i.e. the first byte) is extracted. Step 293 
35 then branches according to whether the last recovery 
action has been reached (i.e. the recovery action 
index is the termination designation, zero). If not, the 
recovery action index is used to invoke the individual 
recovery action at step 294. the flow then increments 
40 to the next recovery action index in the sequence and 
returns to step 293. Such looping continues until the 
last recovery action has been reached at step 293, at 
which point the RECOVER routine returns at step 
297. 

45 While the invention has been described with res- 

pect to a preferred embodiment thereof, it will be 
understood by those skilled in the art that various 
changes in detail may be made therein without depart- 
ing from the scope and teaching of the invention. For 

so example, while the invention has been disclosed in 
the context of an optical disk library, similar consider- 
ation may make it equaliy applicable to other types of 
libraries or entire data processing systems or other 
components thereof. In addition, numerous variations 

55 in the libraries may be made such as the number of 
drives and storage cells. For example, in an alternate 
embodiment, library 1 includes 32 storage cells 3 and 
two drives 4. System controller 17 is located external 
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to housing 2, which is of reduced size. Also, step 293 
can be made to branch to step 297 under conditions 
in addition to those already mentioned. For example, 
if individual recovery action in a sequence of such 
recovery actions is found to result in full recovery from 
the error at step 294, continuing to loop back through 
the remaining recovery actions is not necessary and 
thus inefficient Similarly, step 293 can be made not 
to branch to step 297 under certain conditions, such 
as when repeating certain recovery actions is desir- 
able. In addition, a recovery action may alter the con- 
tents of the current sequence of recovery actions 
being processed The remaining features of library 1 
are essentially unchanged. 

An improved error recovery subsystem for data 
processing systems, and an improved method for 
recovering from an error and program product there- 
for has been described. 

The error recovery subsystem reduces the com- 
plexity in defining the number of system states. 

The error recovery subsystem which be easily 
modified to account for changes in the configuration 
of a data processing system, a new definition of the 
system state, new error states, and new sequences of 
recovery actions required in response to an error con- 
dition. 

A generic error recovery subsystem has been 
described. The error recovery subsystem is generic in 
that it can be easily modified for use with any 
hardware which is being monitored. The error recov- 
ery subsystem employs a user editable file including 
the rules for defining the system state, the error 
states, and the sequences of recovery actions to be 
taken depending upon the comparison between the 
system state and the error states. The error states 
include don't care variables to eliminate unnecessary 
bit comparisons between the system state and the 
error states. The sequences of recovery actions are 
specified using an index into a set of elemental recov- 
ery actions, thereby simplifying the addition of a new 
sequence of recovery actions. Because the system 
state, error state, and sequence of recovery actions 
are defined in a user editable file, modifications to the 
errory recovery scheme can be made without recorrv 
pBing the error recovery subsystem program code. 
Such modifications to the error recovery subsystem 
may therefore be made on a real time basis. A method 
for recovering from an error and a program product 
therefore has also been described. 



system, said selected system variables being 
changeable by a user of said data processing 
system; 

means, modifiable by a user, for defining at 
5 least one error state of said data processing sys- 

tem; 

means for comparing said system state 
with said error state or states to determine if any 
error state matches said system state; and 
10 means for invoking a system recovery 

action, said recovery action invoked being depen- 
dant on said error state, 

2. Means for detecting and recovering from errors in 
15 a data processing system as claimed in claim 1 

wherein said selected system variables are 
changeable by a user even when no changes 
have been made to hardware or software con- 
stituting said data processing system. 

20 

3. Means for detecting and recovering from errors in 
a data processing system as claimed in any of 
claims 1 or 2 wherein said data processing sys- 
tem is an automated data storage library. 

25 

4. A method for detecting and recovering from errors 
in a data processing system comprising the steps 
of: 

determining selected system variables of 
30 on data processing system to define the system 

state of said data processing system; 

changing said selected system variables; 

defining at least one error state of said 
data processing system; 
35 comparing said system state with said 

error state or states to determine if any error state 
matches said system state; and 

invoking a system recovery action when 
said error state matches the system state. 

40 



45 



50 



Claims 



1. Means for detecting and recovering from errors in 

a data processing system comprising: ss 

means for determining selected system 
variables of a data processing system so as to 
define the system state of said data processing 
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BYTE 
OFFSET 

0 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 



ERROR 
INFORMATION 

BLOCK SIZE 



BLOCK ID 

FUNCTION 

LOCATION 

RETURN CODE 

TYPE 

POINTER 



3 BYTES 
1 BYTE 

1 BYTE 

2 BYTES 

4 BITS 

4 BYTES 



BYTE OFFSET 
O 




NUM RULES 
RULES'- 

D3, BO.LS 

D7, BO.L4 

-8, D7, B0.LI6 

-8, DII,B4,L4 
NUMERR0RS = I7 
RSSIZE =6 

TABLE : 

1 X X 7 —1, 2,3,4,5,0 

02 4 X —2,3,4,0 
O X X 7 — -I, 3,0 



REQUEST 
.BLOCK 



BLOCK ID 
ADDRESS 
COMMAND 
RETURN CODE 
SENSE KEY 
ASQ 

SCSI STATUS 
CMD STATUS 



COMMON 
AREA 



SIZE 



3 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 



BYTES 

BYTES 

BYTES 

BYTES 

BIT5 

BITS 

BYTE 

BYTES 



J 




RULE 
'STRUCTURES 



MASTER 

CONTROL 

BLOCK 
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ence of recovery actions are defined in a user 
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tion and recovery scheme can be made without 
recompiling the recovery subsystem program 
code. Such modifications to the subsystem may 
therefore be made on a real time basis. 
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